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BUST OF DENRY OLAY, THE STATESMAN. 



Tbis national and life-like bust of the great statesman, Henry Clay, the "Sage of Ashland. 1 ' was executed by 
the celebrated sculptor Kocia, from a single block of Carrara marble, and is designed for the distribution in 
January. 



ART PATRONAGE IN AMERICA. 



HE lamented Mrs. Os- 
good, some years since, 
wrote in her most hap- 
py manner: 



The smiling artist paints to-day 
i V A picture, deeply shaded ; 

Then rolls and cracks it every way 
To make it worn and faded. 

To-morrow comes the connoisseur, 
All pomp and proud decision : 

"Two thousand dollars;" no demur — 
He buys it for a Titian 1 



When people of the class of this pompous 
connoisseur think it necessary to pay large 
sums for pictures, it is evidence that some- 
thing is acting upon them— some impelling 
motive which takes the place of any real 




taste; and this motive, of course, is, that 
it is fashionable — fashionable to have paint- 
ings upon parlor- walls — fashionable to pay 
liberally for them. Art, then, is "the 
fashion !" This is a great deal gained — ■ 
almost enough of itself to insure success, if 
it had no innate merit. There is a correct 
taste for pictures among the truly cultiva- 
ted : the merely wealthy imitate these — and 
the circle spreads and radiates to the coun- 
try, until it dies in feeble ripples upon the 
far shores of the wilderness west ! 

"All's well that ends well." 

But, as a philosophic truth, there cannot 
exist the spirit which at present animates 
our country — the ardor of independence, 
the pride of intellect, the omnipresence of 
education, and the inspiration of that free- 
dom which leaves its children at liberty to 
pursue the bent of their genius — without 



Art finding, here, a pleasant and congenial 
home. There is no influence to drive her 
away ; and we have faith that a most glo- 
rious future is before her. That we are a 
"commercial people," shall not prevent 
this. We are not a commercial people 
alone. Science is here pursuing her won- 
derful investigations with the brightest suc- 
cess ; the genius of invention is constantly 
laying something new before the feet of 
her master, man ; and poetry, more neg- 
lected by the goddess of fashion than paint- 
ing, still finds shelter in thousands of earn- 
est hearts in every nook and corner of the 
land, flourishing abundantly upon the 
Beautiful which is everywhere open to 
her, and careless of the want of golden 
rewards, ; 

Daguerreotyping, though not regarded 
as a legitimate child of Art, has done 
much to advance her cause with the peo- 
ple. There is scarcely the humblest cot- 
tage but has some beautiful and correct 
image of friend and relative, teaching si- 
lently, by the perfection of its likeness and 
its absolute nearness to nature, distaste of 
the course prints and frightful caricatures 
which have hung upon the walls, and hith- 
erto been admired. 

A good portrait-painter can always make 
a handsome living. At this the devotee of 
oil may sneer, affirming that vanity is 
much stronger in the minds of most per- 
sons than love of painting. This may be 
true ; but, if vanity and affection, two of 
the most powerful feelings of the human 
heart, can be made accessory to the success 
of the artist, it is all right. Pure, un- 
adulterated love of Art must not be looked 
for, too universally, in the present state of 
culture of our people. Our government 
has not yet been either as liberal or as dis- 
criminating a friend as we know she must 
become. But even now it is true, that all 
artists of real merit have a patronage quite 
equal to the liberal living of a prudent per- 
son. Look into the studies of Read, and 
Powell, and Elliott, and Kensett, and 
Huntington, and Hioks, and Cropsey, and 
Staigg, and Mrs. Spencer — indeed, into 
the engagement-roll of every persevering 
and excellent artist in the city, and see 
what orders are already commissioned. 
Go into the cities of the interior, where 
capital is able to provide for the adorn- 
ment of homes, and see with what liberal- 
ity good painters are commissioned for por- 
traits, landscapes, &c. It is true that many 
painters endure " the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune" to the extent of much 
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discomfort, perhaps suffering; but, it is 
also true, that most of these persons are 
either very improvident and careless in 
business matters — that they are dissipated 
or spendthrifts in the way of u fast" horses 
and hot suppers — or that they are idle 
and unwilling to accept such commissions 
as will yield them a handsome return. 
This, with complainants, we know, is 
chiefly the case ; and it is no use to dis- 
guise the facts. Artists, as a class, are 
" good fellows;" but, for all that, we are 
unwilling that they should go on abusing 
the public for its want of taste in not pur- 
chasing every picture offered — good, bad, 
or indifferent though it be — thus to give 
them the means of satisfying tastes which, 
in any other profession, would be regarded 
as the acme of extravagance. There, doubt- 
less, are cases where painters are doomed 
to neglect when they merit success ; but 
these cases, from a large experience, we 
know to be the rare exception. The rule 
is, we think, a good patronage to good art- 
ists; and this patronage of some six or 
seven hundred busy pencils is the best as- 
surance of the progress and generous suc- 
cess of Art in America. When we hear 
that studios are closing — that good artists 
are going into other pursuits — that pictures 
are banished from saloons, and halls, and 
parlors, and stores — then we shall be pre- 
pared to mourn over our want of a taste 
for the Beautiful; but, so long as artists 
flourish, and galleries are well patronized, 
and pictures grace every well-ordered 
house, we shall be slow, indeed, to confess 
that Art is not progressing to a glorious 
culmination in this noble land of ours. 

The mission of Art, there can be no 
doubt, is a beneficent one. Appealing to 
the finer sensibilities — exciting only the no- 
bler emotions, it soon develops traits of 
character which are admirable in them- 
selves, and which serve much to render 
the man good, kind, benevolent, and sym- 
pathetic. That this is the work consum- 
mated by Art, upon the human heart, we 
have the evidence before us of individual 
cases innumerable — of communities gradu- 
ally brought under the influence of the 
Art-passion — of States which foster the 
Beautiful. What before was rough and 
rude, was moulded into the fit and well- 
adapted ; what was harsh, was drawn into 
the gentle ; what was merely a cold formal- 
ity, grew into a warm passion ; and thus, 
changed for the better, the world of Art 
had new and noble devotees. Day by day 
does this number increase ; and the day is 




BUST OF JOHN G. CALHOUN, THE STATESMAN. 

This fine " national work" was executed at Carrara, Italy, by Eooia, from a choice block of Carrara marble, 
and is considered the most faithful likeness now extant of the immortal statesman. It was executed expressly 
for the Association, and designed for the distribution in January. 



not far distant, we trust, when the study 
of Art will be introduced not only into our 
higher schools, but also into the common 
schools of the land. That done, what 
might we not hope for from our people ? 
With characters already noted for energy 
and accomplishment, it needs but the grace 
and perfecting power of the Muse of Art to 
touch that character with a superiority, 
commanding among the polished nations of 
earth. That we shall, eventually, reach 
that stage of development, none can doubt 
who have contemplated the progress of the 
past; and it only remains for us of this gen- 
eration so to administer our sympathy and 
means as to hasten that coveted "good 
time." 

Chief among the instrumentalities for 
creating that sympathy, and for developing 
the Art-taste, in the cosmopolitan sense, is 
the Association of which this magazine is 
the exponent and aid. Founded upon the 



ruins of all other great projects for the en- 
couragement of the Fine Arts, it has al- 
ready won an extensive popularity, and 
has entered upon the work of disseminating 
works of art and literature over the land 
in a manner that the most sanguine art- 
lover could scarcely have promised; In 
operation but two years, what has it not 
done to give encouragement to the philan- 
thropist, the lover of the Arts, the cultivator 
of the Beautiful ! Well may we feel proud 
of its promise, and its work already accom- 
plished, for no enterprise that ever flour- 
ished can furnish a parallel. As one of 
the instrumentalities to be used for perfect- 
ing the tastes of our people, let it receive 
the encouragement of all classes — from the 
lawgiver to the humblest citizen — which 
it deserves. When it merits neglect and 
discouragement, let these be meted out 
freely; but until such time, let them be 
withheld. 



